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SOUTHERN NON-SLAVEHOLDERS IN THE ELEC- 
TION OF i860 

MORE than one historian has been puzzled by the attitude 
of the non-slaveholding whites of the South toward 
slavery. Dr. James Ford Rhodes, after studying the 
statistics of slaveholding, reaches the conclusion that less than 
one-third of the southern white population (6,125,000 in 1850) 
had any material interest in the preservation of slavery. But 
even this does not represent the true situation, he continues, for 
many classed as slaveholders were only laborers who had accu- 
mulated money enough to buy one or two slaves and who still 
worked side by side with their chattels. The real slaveholding 
oligarchy numbered fewer than eight thousand. In fixing upon 
this number he takes the ownership of fifty or more slaves as 
putting their proprietor in the oligarchical class. As for the poor 
whites, they " looked on the prosperity of the slaveholding lord 
with rank and sullen envy; his trappings contrasted painfully 
with their want of comforts." Yet, in spite of the absence of 
any material interest in slavery and in spite of a real antipathy 
on the part of many toward the slaveholders, the poor and 
envious neighbors of the " slaveholding lord " voted as he de- 
sired. The reason why they did this was because he knew so 
well how to play upon their contempt for the negro and 

to make it appear that his and their interests were identical, that, 
when election day came , the whites , who were without money and with- 
out slaves, did the bidding of the lord of the plantation. When south- 
ern interests were in danger it was the poor whites who voted for their 
preservation. The slaveholders, and the members of the society which 
clustered around them, took the offices. It was extremely rare that a 
man who had ever labored with his hands was sent to Congress from 
the South, or chosen to one of the prominent positions in the state. 1 

1 Rhodes, History of the United States, vol. i, p. 345. 
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Professor Hart, writing a few years later, is not so ready with 
an explanation. He says : 

One of the perplexing things in human history is that these people, 
who owned no slaves, who received nothing from the profits of slave 
labor, and who were put out of the pale of slaveholding society, should 
have accepted with so little question the leadership of the slaveholders, 
and should have demanded so little for themselves and their children 
out of the surplus produced by slavery. Helper's burning appeal to 
the poor whites for " No cooperation with Slaveholders in Politics — No 
Fellowship with them in Religion — No affiliation with them in Society " 
met with no response. 1 

The inference from the foregoing is that the great slaveholders 
marshaled the non-slaveholders to the defense of their interests 
and finally put them on the " aggressive defensive." Yet Jef- 
ferson Davis, one of the great slaveholders, says that the people 
complained of him as being too slow. Just whom he meant by 
" the people " would be hard to say, but he does not seem to 
have had the great slaveholders in mind. 

These observations and others of like tenor have prompted 
an investigation, the object of which is to ascertain just what was 
the attitude of " the people," both slaveholders and non-slave- 
holders, especially the latter, in that most critical of all Ameri- 
can elections, the presidential election of i860. The investiga- 
tion has been confined almost wholly to the cotton states of the 
lower South, where slaves were most numerous and where the 
so-called slavery interests were most energetically asserted. 

It is assumed that the reader is familiar with the main facts 
of our history from 1850 to i860. It may be proper, however, 
to state a few facts which are not matters of common and gen- 
eral knowledge. One of these is that as early as 1850 resist- 
ance was preached in the South and that a few secession con- 
ventions were actually called. But these were deflected from 
their purpose, and the spirit of secession subsided until the 
Dred Scott decision had discredited Douglas's popular sover- 
eignty doctrines in the South and the Kansas troubles and the 

'Slavery and Abolition (American Nation Series), p. 76. 
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fugitive slave law had so unified the North as to make it highly 
probable that some candidate opposed to the extension of 
slavery, some " black Republican," would be elected to the presi- 
dency. Then the South began to prepare itself for the struggle 
and squarely to face the probable results — division of the Dem- 
ocratic party in case Douglas refused to surrender his " popular 
sovereignty" views, and secession in case of Republican success. 

Another fact is that, in this period, the South was not a polit- 
ical unit except on the general proposition that slavery was a 
good institution. The " solid South " has so long been a 
common-place that to-day it is hard to realize that in 1 860 there 
were two parties in the South. Both indeed were devoted to 
slavery, but one was more aggressive than the other. 

That the more aggressive spirit of the radical party was not 
called into existence by the national conventions of i860 is 
easily demonstrable. One has only to examine the files of 
newspapers and the records of county and state conventions for 
a year or two previous to 1 860 to be convinced of this fact. 
For example, in 1859 the Democratic convention of Noxubee 
county, Mississippi, voted not to support Douglass should he be 
nominated at Charleston l ; and the Oktibbeha convention re- 
pudiated " with loathing and contempt the odious doctrine re- 
cently promulgated by Stephen A. Douglas, that a Southerner 
can be dispossessed of his property by operation of unfriendly 
territorial legislation." * Discussing the selection of delegates 
to Charleston, the Mississippi Democrat 3 said that " delegates 
must be chosen who would insist upon the endorsement of the 
doctrine enunciated in the Dred Scott decision, and the promul- 
gation of those principles in a form so clear as to admit of but 
one construction." Mississippi would go into the convention in 
good faith, but her promise to abide by the result was based on 
the supposition that the foregoing principles would not be vio- 
lated in the platform or in the choice of the candidate. In De- 

1 Mississippi Democrat, August 13, 1859. 
'Natchez Free Trader, September 16, 1859. 

'September 17, 1859. For all reference to Mississippi newspapers the author is 
indebted to Miss Cleo Hearon, of the Normal School, Columbus, Mississippi. 
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cember the state convention met, adopted resolutions in harmony 
with the Oktibbeha resolutions and elected radical delegates to 
the Charleston convention. These expressions are typical of 
what was occurring all over the South, especially the lower South. 
If threats of secession were excluded from official platforms or 
appeared only in veiled aspect, they abounded in conversation, in 
newspaper editorials and in public speeches. For example, in 
July, 1859, Senator Iverson delivered a speech at Griffin, 
Georgia, in which he declared that the election of a black Re- 
publican was highly probable, in which event he would favor 
secession and an independent confederacy. Governor Brown, 
of Georgia, also took the same position in his inaugural ad- 
dress. 1 

Such, then, must have been the sentiments of the people, or 
of a good part of them. Who were the people, or this part of 
them ? It is impossible to tell how many slaves were owned by 
each man who attended these county conventions or how each 
delegate voted, but it is safe to assume that a good many did 
not belong to the oligarchy of eight thousand. Indeed, we know 
that some of them were far from this class, that some owned no 
slaves. Certain it is that many of the newspapers were neither 
owned nor edited by the oligarchy. Were the editors subject 
to their dictation ? 

The Whig party as a national organization was dead, but there 
were in the South many " old line Whigs " who were unwilling 
to unite with the Democrats on a radical program. It is a well- 
known fact that many of the great slaveholders belonged to this 
class. Statistics of the division are not available to the writer, 
but, if they are ever brought to light, he will not be surprised 
to find that the majority of the eight thousand were on the con- 
servative side. The conservatives were at least sufficiently 
numerous to act collectively. Some prominent slaveholders, 
who were unwilling to follow the radicals and equally unwilling 
to support Douglas, took steps to organize another party. 
County and state conventions were held, and at these resolu- 

1 Phillips, "Georgia and States Rights," in the Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association, 1901, vol. ii, pp. 164-191. 
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tions were adopted, the general tenor of which was conservative. 
It must be confessed, however, that the Georgia convention was 
radical enough to have satisfied fire-eaters of the Yancey and 
Toombs type, for it insisted on the obligation of the federal 
government to protect slavery in the territories. 

Such, then, must have been the sentiment of another part of 
the people. Who made up this part? In this case no more 
definite answer can be given than in the other. 

Concerning the delegates to the national conventions a little 
more information is obtainable. So far as concerns their direct 
interest in slavery the statistics are incomplete, but enough have 
been secured to show that many of the southern delegates, 
probably a majority, owned slaves. 1 Of the thirty-six Georgia 
delegates to the Charleston convention, some eight or ten may 
be classed as belonging to the oligarchy ; out of the thirty-three 
Alabama delegates, five or six ; of the thirteen Mississippians, 
two or three; and a few fiom Louisiana belonged to the same 
class. Several delegates, however, owned very few slaves, and 
a few owned none. Some of the most radical of the fire-eaters 
belonged to the last class; such, for example, was D. C. Glenn, 
of Mississippi, who, when his state withdrew from the convention, 
made a speech which produced the deepest impression on Hal- 
stead as an exposition of the radical position." Glenn was well 
seconded by Jefferson Lamar, of Georgia, another non-slave- 
holder. But W. B. Gaulden, who owned 1 14 slaves, was no less 
radical. So far as concerns the ownership of slaves, it would 
be hard to make any distinction between the delegates to the 
Charleston convention and those who took part in the Consti- 
tutional Union convention; but Halstead tells us that the 
" eminently respectable " class was very prominent in the latter. 

Among the delegates to Charleston, lawyers and office-holders 
were as numerous and as prominent as they usually are in 
American politics. Here was a great crisis in which the plan- 

1 Information on this subject has been secured from the unpublished records of the 
Census Bureau at Washington, and by correspondence with Hon. George Hillyer, 
the only surviving member of the Georgia delegation, and with the descendants and 
relatives of the delegates 

1 Halstead, Political Conventions of i860, p. 67. 
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ters were primarily concerned, yet few of them came forward 
as leaders. Were the lawyers and politicians really voicing the 
sentiment of the planters, or were they creating a situation and 
asking the planters to follow them ? In view of the conservatism 
of many of the great slaveholders, the writer is inclined to ac- 
cept the latter view, and to hold that these politicians were not 
the hired attorneys of the "interests," but their self-appointed 
guardians, perpetually displaying impending dangers for the 
sake of place and power. 

The results of the conventions was that the radicals, under 
the leadership of Breckinridge, put slavery above union in the 
immediate present : for them the time for radical action was at 
hand. The conservatives, now associated in the Constitutional 
Union party and accepting the leadership of Bell, also put slav- 
ery above union, but remotely : they did not believe that the 
situation justified extreme measures at that time. Neither had 
any hope of electing their candidate, at least in the electoral 
college. In voting for Breckinridge or Bell the southern voter 
understood that he was simply voting for or against secession in 
case Lincoln should be elected. The votes cast for Douglas — 
and he received some — were also against secession. Not every 
voter consciously went through this mental process in reaching 
a conclusion. The old party habit was strong, and it had its 
influence, especially among the Whig-Americans. But the old 
Democratic party had been shattered into fragments, and we 
must believe that voters, in determining which fragment was 
" regular," were largely influenced by their attitude toward the 
disruption of the Union. This explanation is, I believe, sub- 
stantially accurate for the lower South, although it would not 
hold in Virginia, where the western counties voted for Breckin- 
ridge and then seceded from the state rather than leave the 
Union. 

In the election, Bell did not carry a single state in the lower 
South ; but he received a large vote, and he and Douglas, that 
is, the conservative candidates, together received a majority 6f 
the votes cast in Georgia and Louisiana. In these two states we 
find that the vote cast by the slaveless whites amounted to at 
least 62 and 57 per cent respectively of the total vote. From 
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this we might conclude that the slaveless whites were inclined 
to be conservative ; but when we find that in Mississippi, where 
they cast at least 56 per cent of the total vote, Breckinridge 
received 58 per cent of it (a majority of 12,474), and that in 
Alabama, where they cast at least 58 per cent of the total vote, 
he received 60 per cent of it (a majority of 7305), our confi- 
dence in this view is shaken. It is still more shaken by a glance 
at some of the totals. The total vote in Georgia was 106,365, 
of which Breckinridge received 51,889, though there were only 
41,084 slaveholders in the state and it is known that many of 
these did not vote for him. Even less reconcilable with the 
view in question are the returns from Texas, where Breckinridge 
received 47,547 out of 62,659 votes, though the slaveholders 
numbered only 21,878.' 

But the strongest evidence against the view that the slaveless 
whites were conservative is to be found in the returns from 
single counties. In Alabama, the home of Yancey, the protag- 
gonist of secession, Douglas carried five counties and Bell five, 
and, but for the results in other counties, the conservative vic- 
tories here might be attributed to the votes of non-slaveholders ; 
for if all the slaveholders in the five Douglas counties had voted, 
they would have cast only 33 per cent of the vote polled, and 
in the five Bell counties the slaveless whites cast at least 56 per 
cent of the total vote. In one of the Bell counties they cast at 
least 83 per cent. But in four other counties which went for 
Breckinridge the slaveless whites cast at least 71 per cent of the 
vote, and in eight other counties they cast 63 per cent. An 
examination of the statistics of these counties as regards the 
value of realty and of personalty does not seem to warrant any 
distinction between conservative and radical counties on the 
basis of wealth. It is worth noting, however, that four of the 
poorest counties, where the farms were worth only $3,230,893 
and the personalty $4,994,87 1 , gave Breckinridge clear majori- 
ties. 

In Mississippi Bell carried ten counties. These were all on 
the Mississippi River or close to it and were distinctly the region 

1 All election returns are taken from the Tribune Almanac, 1861. All figures re- 
lating to slaveholding are taken from the Census of i860. 
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of the great slaveholders. The total population of these coun- 
ties was 145,028, of which the blacks composed 74 per cent. 
The value of the farms in nine of these counties — the Census 
contains no statistics for Washington county — was $50,913,401, 
and that of the personalty, of which slaves made up a great 
part, was $91,581,564. Of 4428 farms, 1752 contained from 
100 to 499 acres each; 438, from 500 to 999 each; and 139 
contained over 1000 each. Of 953 small farms, ranging from 
20 to 49 acres, Tj6 were in two counties. Of 4702 slaveholders, 
2067, or 44 per cent, owned ten or more slaves. Had all the 
slaveholders in these counties voted, they might have cast nearly 
54 per cent of the vote polled, which was 8739. 

In twelve other counties of Mississippi, Bell received about 
40 per cent of the votes; Breckinridge, 58 per cent; and 
Douglas, two per cent. The population of these counties was 
203,175, of which the blacks made up 61 per cent. The farms 
were valued at $70,207,110, the personalty at $141,314,042. 
The slaveholders numbered 7268, of whom those owning ten or 
more made up 52 per cent. The number of slaveholders was 
equal to 42 per cent of the vote cast. 

In thirteen selected counties Breckinridge received 75 or more 
per cent of the votes cast. The population of these counties 
was 93,031, of which the whites made up 64 percent. The 
farms in these counties were valued at only $22,179,447, the 
personalty at $47,981,650. The slaveholders numbered 4227, 
of whom those owning ten or more slaves made up 28 per cent. 
The total number of slaveholders was equal to only 45 per cent 
of the vote cast. 

If the great slaveholders led, one is tempted to ask : which 
of them and which way? In Issequana county there were 587 
white people and 7244 slaves. There were 115 slaveholders, 
of whom 98 owned over ten slaves, while 44 owned 50 or more. 
Out of 243 votes cast, Bell received 133; Breckinridge, 104; 
Douglas, six. In Teshemingo County there were 19,159 whites 
to 4981 slaves. Out of 707 slaveholders only 157 owned over 
ten slaves. Of the total vote polled, 3453, the slaveholders, had 
they all voted, could have cast but 24 per cent ; yet Breckin- 
ridge received 1748, or nearly 55 per cent. In other words, 
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just as in Issequana, the vote was almost equally divided be- 
tween the conservative and the radical parties. 

On the whole, it seems a little safer to venture on generaliza- 
tions in Mississippi than in Alabama. In Mississippi nine coun- 
ties which voted for Bell had 2067 slaveholders owning over 
ten slaves each, while thirteen Breckinridge counties had only 
1 1 52 of these oligarchs. The farms in the nine Bell counties 
were valued at $50,913,401 and the personalty at $91,581,564, 
while in the thirteen Breckinridge counties the figures were 
$22,179,447 and $47,981,650 respectively. This would seem 
to indicate a tendency toward conservatism in the wealthy 
slaveholding counties and toward radicalism in the poorer 
counties where there were fewer slaveholders. 

In Louisiana, Bell carried nine parishes and received 40 per 
cent of the total vote of the state ; Douglas carried three parishes 
and received 1 5 per cent, of the vote. The parishes carried by 
Bell had a population of 180,895 whites to 63,356 slaves, or, 
leaving out New Orleans, 31,832 whites 1048,872 slaves. In 
only two parishes carried by Bell outside of New Orleans was 
the white population greater than the black, and these were 
wealthy parishes. The population of the three Douglas parishes 
stood 18,629 whites to 21,867 slaves, and in one parish the 
whites slightly outnumbered the blacks. In fifteen Breckin- 
ridge counties the population was 59,540 whites to 133,585 
slaves and in only one of these were the whites more numerous. 
In several the excess of the black population was very great, as 
in Concordia, where there were only 1242 whites to 12,542 
slaves, and in Tensas, where there were 1479 whites to 15,592 
slaves. The Breckinridge counties were somewhat more 
wealthy than those voting for Bell and Douglas. New Orleans, 
like Mobile, voted a conservative ticket. 

In some respects the result in Louisiana is almost as puzzling 
as that in Alabama. Parishes with great slaveholders and many 
slaves voted for Bell or Breckinridge with apparent indifference. 
Yet a careful analysis of the situation and of the results seems 
to warrant the same conclusion as that reached in regard to 
Mississippi. 

The case of Georgia is the most interesting of all. The popu- 
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lation of the state in i860 was 591,588 whites and 462,198 
slaves. Out of 41,084 slaveholders only 13,893 owned tenor 
more slaves. The total vote, 106,365, indicates that compara- 
tively few males twenty-one years of age failed to exercise the 
franchise in 1 860. Assuming that all the slaveholders voted, 
which is very improbable, they were outnumbered by the slave- 
less voters to the extent of 24,197. That is, the non-slave- 
holders cast at least 61 per cent of the total vote. Breckin- 
ridge carried the state, though he received only 48 per cent of 
the ballots. 

For 1 860 the state may easily be divided into three political 
zones. The first includes all of southern Georgia ; it is marked 
off by drawing a line from the eastern border a few miles above 
Savannah to Quitman county on the west, some miles below 
Columbus. It contains 37 counties, only three of which voted 
for Bell. The central zone extends to a line drawn from the 
southern boundary of Carroll county on the west, running 
northeast so as to include Fulton county (Atlanta) and touch- 
ing the northern border of Elbert on the east. It contains 60 
counties, six of which voted for Douglas, 30 for Bell and 2 1 for 
Breckinridge. In the three remaining counties there was a 
conservative majority, though Breckinridge received a plurality. 
For example, in Muscogee county Bell and Douglas had a ma- 
jority of 158, but Breckinridge a plurality of two. The northern 
zone contains 37 counties, all but seven of which gave Breck- 
inridge pluralities or majorities. 

If we examine the relation of the races in the several counties, 
we find that in the northern zone the whites made up 90 per 
cent of the population in 12 counties and over 75 per cent in 
15 more, and in no county did they fall below 60 per cent. 
With few exceptions the vote followed the same line of division ; 
the whiter the county the surer it was to vote for Breckinridge. 
On the west were four counties in which the whites constituted 
only 60 to 70 per cent of the population, and these four voted for 
Bell. In three other counties which voted for him the whites 
made up only 75 per cent. Not one of those counties in which 
they constituted 90 per cent of the population supported him. 

In the northeastern corner of this zone are ten counties, all 
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contiguous, in which there were 49,421 whites and only 3664 
slaves. The farms, of which only five contained from 500 to 
999 acres and only two 1000 acres or more, were valued at 
$5,642,378, the personalty at $5,475,913. There were only 
720 slaveholders, of whom only 101 owned ten or more slaves. 
Yet, out of 7547 votes cast, Breckinridge received 63 per cent, 
Bell only 23 per cent. As the total number of the slaveholders 
equaled only nine per cent of the vote cast, it is absolutely cer- 
tain that Breckinridge drew his main support from the non- 
slaveholding class, although large numbers of them must have 
voted for Bell or Douglas. 

In the middle section the election was closely contested. In 
13 counties the population was about equally divided between 
whites and slaves. Seven of these were carried by Bell and 
seven by Breckinridge, though in one of the latter the vote was 
almost equally divided. In 12 counties the whites made up 
from 50 to 60 per cent of the population. Five of these were 
carried by Bell, six by Breckinridge (in one he had a bare 
plurality), one by Douglas. In eight counties the whites made 
up from 60 to 75 per cent of the population. Four of these 
were carried by Breckinridge, three by Bell and one by Douglas. 
In eight counties the slaves formed from 50 to 60 per cent of 
the population. Four of these sided with Breckinridge, three 
with Bell and one with Douglas. In 18 counties the slaves 
constituted from 60 to 75 per cent of the population. Bell 
carried 1 2 of these, Douglas three and Breckinridge three. 

Of the counties last mentioned, 12 lay in the northeastern 
part of the middle zone. The slaves made up 67 per cent of 
the population. The value of the farms, of which 206 com- 
prised 1000 acres or more and 563 from 500 to 999 acres, was 
$22,166,732; the value of the personalty was $73,181,911. 
The persons owning ten or more slaves numbered 2377, equal- 
ing 29 per cent of the vote polled, and the total number of 
slaveholders, 531 1, equaled 65 per cent of the vote. It is 
a striking fact that in these counties Breckinridge received only 
2 1 per cent of the vote. 

The foregoing facts seem to warrant the conclusion that in 
Georgia the conservative parties were strongest in those coun- 
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ties where there was the most wealth and the most slaves 
and where the majority of the people were directly or in- 
directly interested in slavery. There are some noteworthy 
exceptions, but not enough to vitiate the general conclusion. 
This can only mean that Breckinridge, the radical candidate, 
drew his main support from the non-slaveholders. Indeed, 
without their support, he would have been hopelessly beaten. 
In Mississippi, as we have seen, there was a decided tendency 
in the wealthy slaveholding counties to support the conservative 
Bell and a no less marked tendency in the poorer white coun- 
ties to support the radical Breckinridge. In Alabama the case 
is not so clear. Possibly Yancey had hypnotized the slave- 
holders. In Louisiana, where many wealthy black parishes 
voted for Breckinridge, it is also true that only one poor white 
parish supported Bell, and that Bell and Douglas together 
polled a majority. 

Before leaving this subject it is proper to call attention to the 
fact that several wealthy localities where the wealth was not 
based on slavery, at least not directly, also supported the con- 
servatives. Such were the cities of New Orleans, Mobile and 
Augusta. Savannah also polled a large conservative vote, 
though Breckinridge carried the county. These were commer- 
cial towns and the agitation was disturbing business. 

Were the slaveholding lords dictators in politics? Possibly 
so ; but they do not seem to have exercised their dictatorial 
powers for a common end. In speaking of the slaveless whites 
Dr. Rhodes seems to have had in mind only the poorer whites. 
What about the non-slaveholders who were neither poor nor 
ignorant? Perhaps the answer to these questions may help to 
remove Professor Hart's bewilderment over the failure of 
Helper to organize a white man's party. 

The evidence makes it quite clear that neither the slave- 
holders nor the non-slaveholders were a united class. The 
former were pretty well united on the rightfulness of their 
claims, although there was occasional dissent even on that 
point ; but they were divided on questions of political expedi- 
ency. The non-slaveholders were divided by cross lines. A 
perpendicular line divided them, as it divided the slaveholders, 
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into sections representing respectively the Whig and the Dem- 
ocratic party traditions, while a horizontal line divided the pro- 
fessional class from the great body of toilers. In the upper 
class of non-slaveholders should be placed the professional 
man who owned but a few slaves, from one to five, for his in- 
terests were not closely identified with those of the great slave- 
holders. From one point of view, he had less community of 
interest with the great slaveholders than had the small farmer 
with a few slaves, because he was not likely to care about ac- 
quiring any more slaves, whereas the farmer hoped " to raise 
more cotton to get more land to buy more slaves to raise more 
cotton to get more land to buy more slaves," until he too should 
become a slave lord. From another point of view, however, 
the interests of the professional class were closely bound up 
with those of the great slaveholders. The lawyer, if not a 
planter himself, must look to the wealthy slaveholding planter 
for his fees; and so it was with the physician, the editor, the 
teacher and the preacher. The merchant, also, if not directly 
interested in planting, found among the slaveholding planters 
his best customers. The situation was not essentially different 
from that which exists to-day, when many lawyers and editors, 
some physicians and, it may be, even a few teachers and 
preachers, whose prosperity depends, directly or indirectly, upon 
the prosperity of the great corporations, vote, whenever election 
day comes, for whatever the corporations want. To-day we 
have the ins and outs, the pros and a few antis ; then there 
were the ins and outs, because the planters themselves were 
divided on some issues, but practically all were pros. 

Of course the class under discussion would never admit the 
truth of the foregoing interpretation of their attitude, either in 
i860 or to-day. A questionnaire addressed to men now living 
who voted in i860 brought scanty results, but some of the 
answers were interesting. Only two men who owned no slaves 
replied. One was an editor. He voted for Breckinridge be- 
cause he believed in state rights and " personal liberty." He 
probably meant personal liberty for the whites — the liberty to 
get all the slaves they could. The other, at the time, was a 
young lawyer, just admitted to the bar. He voted for Douglas ; 
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and probably his main reason for doing so was the fact that 
his brother was an elector on the Douglas ticket. Further- 
more, he lived in the same county with Alexander H. Stephens, 
who supported Douglas. 

The diary of a Mississippi planter who owned about twenty- 
five or thirty slaves was examined with intense interest to see his 
attitude in politics. For about ten years the entries were nu- 
merous, most of them relating to the management of his estate, 
prospective profits, losses, or domestic affairs. Not until 1863 
was there the slightest allusion to politics. 1 

It is hardly correct to say that men who had ever labored 
with their hands very rarely rose to prominence in southern public 
life. Among those who were prominent in 1 860 were many who, 
although slaveholders, really came from the non-slaveholding 
class, and several who had labored with their own hands, such as 
Alexander H. Stephens, Andrew Johnson and Joseph E. Brown. 
Three of the governors of aristocratic old Virginia between 1841 
and 1 86 1 are said to have come from the laboring class, one 
having been a tailor and two having been farm hands. Some 
of these remained more or less true to their original class, but 
some became identified with the privileged few. 

The men of that day recognized the anomalous situation of a 
slaveless class voting with and for the masters of slaves, but they 
were ready with explanations based on interests either economic 
or social. Speaking before the Senate, in 1856, Senator Brown 
of Mississippi said that the non-slaveholding whites might have no 
pecuniary interest in slavery, but that they had a social interest 
of greater moment than all the wealth of the Indies. As the 
blacks were in a majority, they would, if freed, at once begin a 
contest for supremacy. The whites able to do so would abandon 
the state and leave the poor whites to bear the brunt of the 
struggle. Therefore the non-slaveholders would be the first to 
fly to arms in defense of slavery. 2 After the John Brown raid 
Senator Toombs offered substantially the same explanation : 

A very large portion of the people in Georgia own no slaves. In the 

1 Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society, vol. x, pp. 305 et stq. 
a December 22, 1856, Globe, appendix, 34th Congress, second session. 
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mountains there are comparatively few of them ; but no part of our 
people are more loyal to their race and country than our brave moun- 
tain population ; and every flash of the electric wires brings me cheer- 
ing news from the mountain tops and our valleys that these sons of 
Georgia are excelled by none of their countrymen in loyalty to the 
rights, the honor and the glory of the commonwealth. They say, and 
well say, this is our question ; we want no mongrel race to degrade our 
own ; and as one man they would meet you upon the border, with the 
sword in one hand and the torch in the other. 1 

A survivor of 1 860 and a young historian of to-day, when asked 
for an explanation, offered the same : that the poor whites were 
simply following their natural leaders, the wealthy and intelligent 
few. To a great extent this has always been true. 

Possibly these explanations do not go to the bottom of the 
question, but as far as they go they appear to be true. It may 
be added that this class of white people to-day furnishes the bit- 
terest enemies of the free negro, just as the working class in Cal- 
ifornia hates the Chinese and the Japanese, whose lower stand- 
ard of living enables them to rob the American of his job. 

Professor Hart wonders why the poor whites " demanded so 
little of the surplus produced by slavery." We have been 
taught — by Professor Hart himself, I think, among others — that 
slavery produced little or no surplus. But, granting that there 
was a surplus, the failure of the poor whites to demand a 
greater part of it is no more strange than some more or less 
similar phenomena observed since the abolition of slavery. A 
demand for greater educational advantages would perhaps have 
been the most natural form which the demand for a part of 
slavery's surplus could take. But excessive individualism, in- 
herited from revolutionary days, said that education was a pri- 
vate affair, and that every man must be secure in the possession 
of his property, even if his neighbors did remain in ignorance. 

The man without money and without slaves was thus generally 
without education. Such people usually follow a leader. In 
political parties they had no choice except between the Whigs 
and Democrats, both slavery parties, until the advent of the Re- 
publican party. Of this party the poor whites in the lower 

1 Quoted in Reed, The Brothers' War, p. 270. 
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South knew nothing except what they heard from their slave- 
holding neighbors, and they had no chance to vote with it. A 
few heard its appeal in the border states : witness the vote for 
Lincoln in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri. The 
poor whites of the lower South did not heed Helper's appeal for 
a white man's party ; they never heard it. The slaveless whites 
who were not poor were not ready for it. 

One might go further and say that it was not slavery per se, 
but the presence of an ignorant and degraded population, with 
no attempt to elevate the slave and practically no collective ef- 
fort to elevate the free laborer, which made and continued these 
conditions. A change would have come, a white man's party 
would have been formed, had there been assurance of no inter- 
ference from without ; and the poor whites would have risen in 
life, possibly not so rapidly as they have risen, possibly more 
rapidly than they have risen since abolition was accomplished 
by fire and sword ; but that is another story and quite outside 
the scope of this paper. 

There is yet one other reason why the slaveless white man 
may have seen cause to vote the radical ticket in 1 860. In some 
cases he was the man most likely to be benefited by slavery in the 
territories. Just as in earlier days poor men had moved from 
South Carolina to Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas to 
become masters of land and slaves, so perhaps in i860 some 
dreamed of bettering their lot in the same way in Kansas. The 
lord of a hundred slaves and a great plantation was not likely to 
go, and to him the protection of slavery in the territories was an 
academic question, unless, perchance, he had a few slaves to 
sell ; but the man with a few slaves might well go. Hence his 
demand for protection to his property in the territories, should 
he carry with him any property of this kind. And even if he 
had no intention of going into Kansas, the man with a few slaves 
wanted this abolition agitation stopped; and with him stood 
many a man who had no slaves. The possession of slaves 
seemed the most direct road to affluence and respectability, and 
by that road they hoped to enter the privileged class. 

David Y. Thomas. 

University of Arkansas. 



